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AFSWIRS  FROM  home  economists  of 
U.S.  Depa rtjjRTgirt*^..^gT^cul ture . 


Today' s  mail  "brings  us  three  letters  from  homemakers  a.! 
Christmas  problems,  end  then  there's  another  letter  asking  just  a  plain  everyday 
question  about  vegetables.    Let's  see  how  the  home  economists  of  the  TJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  answer  these  letters,  ^e'll  "begin  with  the  one  about  vegetables. 

This  homemaker  writes i  "Occasionally  I  like  to  serve  a  vegetable  plate  for 
supper,  but  my  family  is  not  very  enthusiastic  about  it.     They  say  '  just  vegeta- 
bles' isn't  filling  enough.     Is  there  some  way  to  make  vegetables  seem  more 
hearty?  n 

One  way  to  make  vegetables  into  a  more  hearty  meal  is  to  put  them  in  a  vege- 
table pie.    Give  them  a  meat  flavor  by  combining  them  with  meat  broth.    You  can 
simmer  leftover  bones  or  scraps  of  meat  for  the  broth.    Use  this  meat  broth  to 
make  a  vegetable  stew,  combining  whatever  vegetables  your  family  likes  best. 
Thicken  the  stew  with  flour  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  put  it  in  a  baking  dish. 
Then  top  it  with  a  layer  of  mashed  potatoes,  or  with  rounds  of  biscuit  dough,  and 
bake  until  the  potatoes  or  biscuits  are  golden  brown.     This  vegetable  pie  with  its 
top  crust  of  potatoes  or  biscuit  will  be  a  filling  one-meal  dish,  and  the  meat 
flavor  will  make  it  still  more  hearty. 

You'll  find  other  ideas  for  interesting  vegetable  dishes  in  the  leaflet  called 
"Root  Vegetables  in  Wartime  Heals,"    You  can  have  the  leaflet  free  by  writing  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  T7e.shing.ton  25,  D.  C. 
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And  now  let's  go  on  to  our  Christmas  questions.    Here's  the  first  one:  "I've 
always  served  hard  sauce  with  my  Christmas  pudding,  "but  this  year  I  won't  have 
enough  "butter  and  sugar  to  make  it.    That  can  I  serve  in  place  of  hard  sauce?" 

The  norae  economists  have  several  suggestions.     One  old  favorite  with  holiday 
pudding  is  foamy  sauce.     To  make  foamy  sauce,  cream  one-fourth  cup  table  fat,  and 
add  half  a  cup  granulated  sugar... an  eighth  teaspoon  salt...  two  tablespoons 
toiling  water...  and  two  ^ell-beaten  egg  yolks.     Cook  over  steam,  stirring  con- 
stantly, until  the  mixture  thickens.     Then  fold  in  the  ^ell-beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs,  and  flavor  with  a  tablespoon  lemon  juice  and  a  half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Serve 
at  once.     This  recipe  makes  a.  generous  amount  of  foamy  sauce. 

Another  popular  idea,  for  holiday  puddnrg  is  a  leracn  or  orange  flavored  sauce. 
Here's  an  orange  sauce  that  doesrJ  t  need  sugar,  buuter,  01  cooking'.     Combine  one- 
half  cup  honey —  a  milo  -flavored  honey  is  best,.-,  half  a  cup  orange  .juice...  one- 
tablespoon  orange  peel,  finely  chopped...  end  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt.     Let  the 
mixture  stand  over  hot  "'ater  without  cooking  for  about  thirty  minutes,  to  blend 
the  mixture. 

Now  let's  read  another  letter  about  Christmas  dinner:  "My  husband  is  overseas- 
which  leaves  me  the  job  of  carving  at  dinner  Christmas  day.    7e ' re  having  roast 
goose.     I've  never  carved  any  bird —  can  you  tell  me  how  to  do  a  good  job?" 

Carving  is  one  job  wnere  the  workman  is  definitely  no  better  than  his  tools. 
So  be  sure  your  c-rving  knife  is  very  sharp,  pointed,  and  long-bladed.  And  have 
a  two-tined  carving  fork. 

Serve  tne  goose  on  a  platter  that's  large  enough  to  give  you  working  space. 
Have  tne  goose  on  its  back,  and  put  a.  piece  of  bread  under  each  side  to  keep  it 
from  skidding  on  tne  platter.    And  don't  put  a  lot  of  fancy  garnishes  on  the 
platter —  they'll  only  get  in  your  way.     If  your  platter  isn't  very  large,  you'll 
need  an  extra  plate  to  put  the  meat  on  when  it's  carved.     Set  the  plotter  on  the 
table  so  tne  legs  of  the  goose  point  toward  you  or  toward  the  right,  as  you.  prefer 
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Unless  your  arms  are  rather  long,  you'll  probably  do  a  "better  job  if  you  stand  up 

How,  with  the  knife  and  fork  at  hand,  and  the  goose  in  front  of  you,  you're 
ready  to  "begin  carving.     Stsrt  with  a  leg.     Insert  the  fork  in  the  thigh,  or  take 
hold  of  the  end  of  the  leg  bone  with  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand.     Cut  between 
the  leg  and  the  body. ..give  the  drumstick  a  slight  trdst  with  your  left  hand... 
and  if  the  leg  doesn't  separate  easily  from  the  body,  use  the  tip  of  the  knife  to 
loosen  the  joint  of  the  bone.     Then  cut  through  the  skin  between  the  leg  and  back 
...lay  the  leg  on  the  platter  or  the  extra  plate ...  separate  the  drumstick  and 
second  joint,  and  slice  the  meat  from  the  bone. 

Next,  remove  the  wing,  by  cutting  in  to  the  joint  at  a  slant,  starting  about 
an  inch  above  the  point  where  the  wing  seems  to  join  the  body. 

You  don't  carve  the  breast  of  a  goose  or  a  duck  as  you  do  a.  turkey  or  chicken 
The  breast  of  goose  and  duck  is  too  shallow.     So  hold  the  bird  down  firmly  with 
your  fork  inserted  across  the  breastbone  and  run  the  point  of  the  carving  knife 
u the  meat  to  loosen  it  from  the  breastbone.     Tnen  cut  sections  one  and  a 
halt  tc  three  inches  wide  across  the  grain  of  the  meat,  at  right  angles  to  the 
ridge  of  the  breastbone. 

After  you've  carved  the  first  piece  of  breast,  begin  serving  the  plates.  Take 
a  spoonful  of  stuffing,  and  arrange  it  on  the  plate  beside  a  portion  of  the  goose 

ITow  we'll  have  time  for  one  more  letter  today.     This  homemaker  writes,  "I 

have  a.  white  linen  banquet  cloth  that  I  use  only  once  a  year,  when  we  have  our 
big  family  dinner  Christmas  day.     The  cloth  has  turned  a  little  yellow.    How  can 
I  bleach  it  safely?"     The  home  economists  say  a  good  laundering  and  thorough 
rinsing  may  do  the  trick.    Use  a  little  bluing  in  the  rinse  water.  Ordinarily, 
sunlight  is  one  of  the  best  and  simplest  bleaches  for  white  fabrics,  but  the 
winter  sun  isn't  too  effective  for  this  purpose.    However,  you  might  try  moisten- 
ing the  cloth  and  spreading  it  in  the  sun,  provided  you  have  a  convenient  place 
to  do  so.     If  either  of  these  methods  fail,  try  a  chemical  bleach,  such  as 
Javelle  water.    Be  sure  your  solution  isn't  too  strong,  and  don't  leave  the  cloth 
in  any  longer  than  necessary  -  not  longer  than  half  an  hour  at  the  most.  Rinse 
it  tnoroughly  after  bleaching  so  that  none  of  the  chemicals  remain  in  the  cloth 
to  weaken  the  fabric. 


